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S. W. Corner 7th and Arch Street, 


May be found a variety of 


SUMMER DRESS GOODS. 


REDUCED IN PRICES TO CLOSE OUT. 

Mixed Grenadine Shawls, $3.00 ; 
Pine Apple Grenadine, 31}; 
Striped Grenadines 25, worth 37} ; 
Plain and Gay Lawns from 12} to 31}; 
Percales and Chintz in variety ; 
8-4 Colored Barege and Maretz, very desirable ; 
Several lots of thin Fabrics at 25 cts ; 
Two lots of Black Silks at 1.25 and 1.50; 
Men's Gauz Merino Shirts at 50, worth 1.00; 

We have just from an importer a large invoice of 
fans, which will be sold gt much less than cost of 
importation. 


STOKES & WOOD, 
S. W. cor. Seventh and Arch Streets, Phila, 


SELLING OUT! SELLING OUT!! 
TO CLOSE BUSINESS. 


JOHN J. LYTLE, 
7th & Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia 


Having engaged in another occupation intends to 
close out his Entire Stock of 


DRY GOODS 
AT 
REDUCED PRICES. 
DRESS GOODS, 
SHAWLS, GLOVES, 
HOSIERY, &c. 
Please give him a call as he will sell very cheap. 
CLOSING OUT. 
The balance of our stock MUST be sold. 
PRICES TO SUIT. 
Do not fail to call at 


BENJAMIN ALBERTSON'S, 
26 South Second Street. ; 


GENTS WANTED FOR 


PROF. FOWLER'S GREAT WORK. 





Manhood, Womanhood, and their Mutual tater 


salesivoh, Love, Its Laws, Power, etc. 
Send for specimen pages and circulars, with terms. 
Address Nationa. Pusiisuine Co., Phila., Pa. 


° ISAAC G. TYSON, 
PHOTOCRAPHER, 
240 N. Eighth Street. 


hing in all its branches, Special atten- 


tion given to copying old pictures. 


GLEN MOUNTAIN HOUSE AT WAT- 
KIN’S GLEN. 


To Tourists in quest of new places of resort, where 
the sublime and the grand in nature rivet the at- 
tention, this place offers unsurpassed attractions. 
The new House, situated on one of the highest points 
overlooking the Glen, about 400 feet above the town 
of Watkins, is now open for visitors. It is lighted with 
gas, contains sIxTY-TWo RooMs, all the furniture, bed- 
ding, &c. for which, is entirely new. Suites of rooms 
for families or companies of Friends can be secured 
by telegram or letter. Invalids and those desiring quiet 
repose, may rest assured of being accommodated, 
while for others, ample opportunities are afforded 
for active exercise in the exploration of the almost 
endless variety of the wonders of nature here con- 
centrated. 

Upon arriving at the town of Watkins, enquire 
for the Porter of Tae Guen Moontain Houses, who 
will show visitors to the coach and carefully take 
charge of their baggage. Terms $3.00 per day or 
$18.00 per week. JOHN J. LYTLE, 

Proprietor. 


LA PIERRE HOUSE, 
CAPE MAY CITY, N. J. 


Tkis newly established and modern built house, 
located on Ocean Street, a short distance from the 
Beach, will be re-opened Sixth Mo. (June) Ist, 1872, 
under the care of the proprietors of last season, who 
take pleasure in offering to Friends and others, the 
best accommodations that can be secured by those 
in search of comfort and enjoyment. 

The advantages of its position, with an amply 
supplied table, offer superior attractions. 

Coach to convey visitora to and from tha railroad 
depot and steamboat landing. 

Accommodations for Two Hundred guests. 


NO BAR. 
TERMS. 


Sixth Mo. (June) 9th mo. September, $2.50 per day. 
Seventh Mo. (July) 8th mo. August, $3 00 es 
For rooms or information, address P. 0. Box 11, 
Cape May City, N. J. 
W. W. & H. C. GREEN, 
Proprietors. 


WEST END HOUSE _ 


(Formerly Friends’ Cottage) Cape May City, - 
J., is now open for the reception of guests. Ei 
foot from the surf. Terms, $15.00 per week, $ 80 
per day through June. 
A. P. COOK, Proprietress. 


BARGAINS. 


A very eligible building lot of twenty one acres, 
on Baltimore Pike, near — College, for 
edoes 3 ee App 

PASOHALT ORRIS, 
18 N. 13th St. Phila. 
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Norny’s Tasteless Fruit-preserving Powder. 


For preserving Strawberries, Pineapples, Cherries, 
Raspberries, Blackberries, Peaches, Pears, Plums, 
Quinces, Apples, Tomatoes, and other fruit without 
being air-tight. Eitber as canned fruit, stewed fruit, 
fruit butter or preserves, cheaper »nd more elegant 
in beauty and taste than any process in the world. 
Elegant samples from two to three years old can be 
seen and tasted at our store. We have hundreds of 
testimonials from all parts of the country, endorsing 
the Powder. It is cheap, healthy and reliable, and 
the fruit can be used the same as old-fashioned 
sugar preserves. One box, costing 50 cts., preserves 
40 quarts or 60 Ibs. of pared fruit. Sold by drug- 
gists and grocers, or sent promptly by mail. A lib- 
eral discount by the dozen. 

ZANE, NORNY & CO., 
736 N. 2d St., Philada. 


A CARD. 


The Woman’s Branch of the Society ror THE PRE- 
VENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS, takes this mode of 
calling the attention of Friends generally, to the 
work of the Society, and to its great need of funds 
to continue and enlarge its usefulness. Its mana- 
gers are anxious to obtain more annual subscribers, 
and they appeal to all who feel an interest in the 
protection of animals, to give their aid to the work 
by some contribution to it. The payment of $1.00 
a year constitutes any one a member; for $5.00 a 





year the monthly paper of the Boston Society is fur. | 


nished in addition ; Life Membership $25.00. Con- 
tributions can be sent to Mrs. Caroline E. White, 
President, 2113 Pine Street; to Rebecca F. Abbott, 
509 N. Sixth Street; to Mrs. Mary Earle, Green 
above Linden, Germantown, or to the office of the 
Friends’ Intelligencer, in which contributions will 
be acknowledged. Please give name and address. 


BOOKS FOR SALE, 


Journal of John Comly, $2.00. Journal of Hugh Judge, $1.00, 
Journal of John Woolman, old edition, $1.00; new edition, with 
Whittier’s Introduction, $1.50. Januney’s Life of Geo. Fox, $2.25. 
Early Quakerism, by E. Michener, cloth, $1.50, sheep, $2. Works 
of Isaac Penington, 4 vols., $5. History of Delaware Co., Pa., $3.00. 
Thos, Story’s Conversations, &c.. $1.00. “The Sunday Question,” 
$1.00. No Sect in Heaven, 5 cents, 50 cts a dozen. Dissertation 
on the Christian Ministry. by John Jackson, 50 cts. Young 
‘riende’ Manual, by Benj. Haliowell, cloth, 50c. 

Account of John Richardson, 50c. Law’s Address to the Clergy, 
40c Early Corruptions of Christianity, 80c. Life of Sarah Grubb, 
7éc. The Crucified and Quickened Christian, 25e. Tour to West 
Indies. R. W. Moore, $1.00. Mott cn Education, &c., 40e. Friends’ 
Discipline, 40c. Summary of Christian Doctrines, by 8. M. J., 
léc. Vital Religion, by 8. M. J..10c. The Christian Casket, 
by Ezra Michener.30c. Nanny’s Christmas, 80c. On the Moun- 
tain, 20c. “ Buy your own Cherries,” 10c. Conversations on 
Religious Subjects, 75c. 

* Questions on the Uld Testament, and Questions on the New 
Testament. By aTeacher. Each 25 cts 

“THE NEW TESTAMENT, 600 pages, cloth, 75 cts 

Bible and Testament, one vol. 60) cts. ; 

Divisions in the Society of Friend-, by Thos. H. Speakman, 50c. 

About 20 per cent. additional, when sent by mail. 

Mangiacs Cerriricarss, ¥ine Parchment, in boxes. $4 00. 

Photograph Likeness (fx: simile autograph attached) of John 
Comly, at 25c, 50e and $1 % 

34 71 J.HN COMLY, 144:N. Seventh Rt 


OUSE TO RENT at Seventeenth and Girard 
Avenue, of a Physician who desires office room 
and board for himself and wife . Address 
B. F. BETTS, M. D., 
No. 1607 Girard Avenue, Phila. 


WANTED. 
A Housekeeper at Swarthmore College. Salary 


$300 per year and board. By direction of Execu- 
tive Committee, THOS. 8, FOULKE, Sup’t. 
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NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 


GREAT REDUCTION IN TEAS. 


William Ingram has just received a fresh invoice 
of new crop teas, 112 South Second Street, six doors 
below Chestnut. Dealers and families will find a 
fresh supply of Green Teas, Japan Teas, Black Teas 
from 40 cts. to $1.20, also fine Old Government 
Java Coffee. Friends from the couvtry will find it 
to their interest to examine our fresh stock and 
prices; those ordering by letter we could send 6 to 
10 lb. box by express at the lowest cash prices. 
Direct to William Ingram, Tea Dealer, 112 South 
Second Street, Phila. 


BOOkSsS 


ISSUBD BY THE 


‘BOOK ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS,’ 
For sale by JOHN COMLY, 144 N. Seventh, St. 


Essays upon some of the Testimonies of Truth 
as held by the Society of Friends, by Janz Jonson, 
BOO. FY iii iis... “ascsecancss: sscins scene .»Price 25¢, 
Primary Lessons for First-day Schools. By 
JANE Jonnson. Part First........... wivieee Price 12c. 
Primary Lessons for First-day Schools, By 
JANE Jounson. Part S@cond .............+ Price 20c. 
Biblical History Familiarized by Questions. 
By Ayn A. TownseNnp. 18mo. 324 pp. Price 75e. 
Talks with the Children; or, Questions und An- 
swers for Familiy Use cr First-Day Schoois. By 
Janz Jounson. 18mo. 71 pp. Part First. Price 25c. 
“ 108 “ “ Second. “ 35c. 
Familiar Conversations on the Queries. By 
Haxrixt §. Stocxry. 18mo. 136 pp......Price 49c. 
Thoughts for the Children, or Questions and 
Answers, designed to encourage serious and pro- 
fitable Reflection in the Young Mind. By Jane 
Jouxson. 32mo. 64 pp., Cloth............Price 20c, 
4 Daily Scriptural Watchword and Gospel 
Promise, by Janz Jounson. 2d edition. Price 75c. 
“A Treasury of Facts’’—a Book designed for 





Chiidren, in Six Numbers, being a revisior of 


“ Karly Impressions.” Compiled by Janz Jounson. 


6 Nos., 32mo, 64 pp. e@Ch........csccceee Price 75u 
Devotional Poetry for the Children. 
S2'M0. C4 PPsccccccseccsece seveddsoccccsesss Price 20c 


JOB SCOTTS' WORKS. 
A few nearly perfect copies in sheets on hand and 
for sale by JOHN COMLY, 
144 .N. 7th S:. 
WATKIN'S GLEN, 


An Illustrated Descriptive Guide Book of. 
post-paid, 50 cents. For sale by 
J. COMLY, 144 N. 7th St. 


ELIZABETH WORTHINCTON, 
BONNET AND CAP MAKER, 
Continues at her old stand, 

420 NOBLE STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


FRIENDS’ ALMANACS FOR 1872. 


LARGE AND POCKET SIZE. 
A few copies still on hand. 
Guide Book of Watkin’s Glen. Price 25 and 50 cts. 
Philadelphia and its Environs. Price 50 cts. 
For sale by J. COMLY, 144 N. 7th St. 


Price, 
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“TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HER NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFE.” 


VOL. XXIX. 


—— RA RAARARAAR 


PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 10, 1872. 








EDITED AND PUBLISHED BY AM ASSOGLATION OF FRIENDS. 
COMMUNICATIONS MUST BE ADDRESSED AND PAYMENTS MADE 10 
JOHN COMLY, AGENT, 


At Publication Office, No. 144 North Seventh Street 
OFFICE OPEN from 9 A. M. to 4 P, M. 


TERMS:—TO BE PAID IN ADVANCE. 


The Paper is issued every week. 

The Twenty-ninta Volume commenced on the 2d of 
Third month, 1872, at Two dollars and fifty cents to subseri- 
bers receiving it threugh the mail. To those receiving it 
through our carriers, THREE DOLLARS. 

SINGLE NOS. 6 CENTS, 

It is desirable that all subscriptions should commence at 
the beginning of the volume. 

REMITTANCES by mail should be in cugcxs, prarrs, or 
P. O. money-onvers ; the latter preferred. Monny sent by mail 
will be at the risk of the person so sending. 

AGENTS.—T. Burling Hull, Baltimore, Md. 
Joseph 8. Cohu, New York. 
Benj. Srattan, Richmond, Ind. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
MEMOIR OF MARGARET BROWN. 
BY BENJAMIN HALLOWELL. 
(Continued from page 373.) 

The next year, 1858, Margaret Brown and 
her husband travelled South again, and were 
at Baltimore Yearly Meeting, having Nathan 
and Elizabeth Dennis for their companions 
in a part of their visit. This journey was 
quite extensive, but like the one in 1854, I 
have been unable to obtain a statement of 
where they were drawn, or any account of 
the incidents, labors and privations that must 
have attended their journey. There is rea- 
son to believe that on this occasion they visi- 
ted the families of the three Monthly Meet- 
ings of Philadelphia, and there can be no 
question but that they. were favored to return 
with the full evidence that He who had been 
with them in the six troubles or labors, had 
not left them in the seveath, and that they 
were blessed with the reward of sweet peace. 

After their return home, Margaret again 
writes to one of her Friends as follows: 

PICKERING, 10th mo. LSth, 1859. 
‘* * . * * 

“IT have entered most deeply into feeling 
with thee. Thou art the almost constant com- 
panion of my mind. But what shall I say that 
thou art not already fully acquainted with ? 
Surely, thou hast knowa the voice of the 
Most High to be mightier than the mighty 
waves of the sea! He has hitherto been thy 
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arm every morning, and thy salvation in the 
day of trouble. Therefore, cast not away 
thy shield as though it had never been 
anointed; for truly, thou art His. He will 
cover thee with His feathers, and in His 
name thou shalt trust. 

“The preceding presented as my pen 
moved along. It is from a heart filled with 
the overflowings of the Father's love, for my 
own mind a barren desert. Not even a 
green sprig to be found. 

“The prospect of again leaving home is 
replete with fearful apprehensions—that there 
are giants in the land who are in battle array 
against the Lord and Hisanoiated. But the 
little stone upon the brook has hitherto 
proved all sufficient for the trial of the day, 
and I have ao unshaken confidence that it 
will never fail to deliver all who trust in its 
power. 

“ T have been looking to see the announce- 
ment of the safe landing of the immortal 
spirit of our dear I could almost wish 
I was as near the haven of rest. But oh! 
what a void will be felt throughout the land! 
My heart fills to the overflowing of my eyes. 
Dear J., lay thou fast hold on the horns of 
the altar, and thou wilt be kept. Such are 
my feelings that it is with difficulty I can 
write. 

“ But to vary the scene, I will now tell 
thee, the cloud that has hitherto prevented 
our seeing any. way to move, has been lifted 
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IT 


by a Hand Unseen, and the prospect now is 
for us to leave home in the course of a week 
or ten days. M. B.” 

After returning from the visit referred to 
in the preceding letter, she appears to have 
written the following, from which we can par- 
tially gather its extent: 

PickerinG, 2d mo. 11th, 1860. 

“ My dear Friend J.:—Thou hast undoubt- 
edly marvelled that no tidings have reached 
thee of our whereabouts. My intentions 
were widely different when we last parted. 
But so it is, our best resolves are too much 
like characters written in the sand. And 
yet lam not willing thou shalt judge from 
this that no thought has been in my mind of 
thee and of all that pertains to thy dwelling. 
On the contrary, not many of my waking 
moments have passed but that thou hast been 
the inmate of them. But what can all this 
avail unless the true seal of the kingdom is 
engraven thereon? And of this thou art in 
no wise ignorant. The access to the Fountain 
is ever within our reach, and thou, no doubt, 
hast been made a rich partaker of its invig- 
orating draughts, in which strength has been 
afforded for the work of the day. 

“ Perhaps it may now be proper to speak 
somewhat of our faring after leaving Phil- 
adelphia. I may just say, the remembrance 
of our visit to that city is still sweet. Not 
‘that there is a dwelling upon it as food, only 
the feelings are of the kind that gladden the 
heart. 

“Long Island was - pretty thoroughly 
searched. Painful in the extreme were some 
meetings, and yet, in many, evidence was fur- 
nished that the camp was rightly searched and 
truth gained the victory. Dear R. H. was 
one in spirit with us, which thou mayst rest 
assured wasa great comfort. The Quarterly 
Meeting in New York will, I think, be long 
remembered. Oh! we have abundant cause 
to bless and praise the Power so signally 
manifested for our help that gainsayers were 
- to flight,and nought but the glorious 

ruth reigned over all! 

“T am sometimes lead to recur to some 
such seasons, when the language presents, 
‘Great and marvellous are Thy works, Lord 
God Almighty ; just and true are Thy ways, 
Thou . King of Saints,’ for not unto us, but 
unto His free grace let the adoration of the 
heart be given. 

“ At the close of the last mentioned meet: 
ing a release from further service was mer- 
cifully granted, and we gladly availed our- 
selves of the permit to turn our faces home- 
ward, taking but two meetings, and spending 
a day at Rochester, with our kind friend 
Phebe Frost. Our own sweet home was 
reached in safety. = «*§ Be 

















No further account of the visit referred to 


in the foregoing letters has been obtained. 


In the summer of this year (1860) my 


wife and myself made a visit to our valued 
Friends Nicholas and Margaret Brown, 
spending some weeks at their Canada home, 
and in travelling through the country. After 
our return, at the request of my Friends and 
neighbors, who had long known them both, 
and particularly Margaret, I wrote out the 
result of my observations and reflections, as 
follows : 


“ Our friend Nicholas Brown, to visit whom 


and his wife Margaret was the principal ob- 
ject that drew us to Canada at this time, 
owns three lots of about 200 acres each, in 
Pickering, Ontario County, about 20 miles 
east of Toronto, and 3 north of the shore of 
Lake Ontario, in a most beautiful and fertile 
district of country. No one fully knows Nich- 
olas Brown who has not seen him at home 
and in his own neighborhood. From his 


manner and carriage in meetings, and often 


in private circles when from home, and es- 


pecially when under the weight of religious 


exercise and concern, his appearance is 
somewhat austere, save when softened by the 
immediate flow of gospel love. 


But at home 
he is one of the most gentle, affable, kind and 
companionable of men, and full of animation. 
He has everything around him in good order, 
being a marked example in this respect of 
what has been said of the Canadian farmer. 
Good fences, gates and doors, all with hooks 
and latches; tools and vehicles all under 
cover when not in use; the stock of the finest 
variety, and all fat; and the greatest abund- 
ance of all kinds of provisions, and of what- 
ever is needed for the convenience and com- 
fort of the household. I think there were 
20 or 30 large cheeses in the cheese-house ; 
200 or 300 bushels of oats in the granary ; 
some hundred fleeces of wool; wheat, peas 
and hay in full supply; 25 or 30 cords of 
wood in the wood-house, near the kitchen 
door, ready sawed and split up, although in 
midsummer; and we may say truly, every- 
thing was abounding around him. He is 
like a prince among his neighbors, whom he 
often assists with his counsel and in other 
ways, and who regard him with affection and 
respect amounting in some instances almost 
to veneration. 

“ Now, this man, thus living like a prince, 
having his fine large carriage and noble span 
of bays, with which he took us 150 miles in 
a journey of about ten days through the 
country, and another vehicle for our daugh- 
ter and niece, went to that country about 50 
years ago on foot, with nothing but an axe 
and a small bundle of clothes, and com- 
menced his business life in the midst of the 
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forest. As he earned a little money he in- 
vested it in land. All that he possesses is 
the result of his own industry, as was also the 
great amount he has expended in travelling, 
from apprehended duty on religious visits, 
often and far, for the benefit of his fellow 
creatures. When he settled in Canada, he 
had to go on foot 40 miles to attend his 
Monthly Meeting, which he rarely, if ever, 
neglected. 

“ By his faithfulness to what he believed 
to be his duty in this respect, a Monthly 
Meeting eventually became established and 
was held on a part of his own land, which he 
gave for that purpose. And this year he 
had the crowning satisfaction of having Gen- 
esee Yearly Meeting held at Pickering, with- 
in a quarter of a mile of the spot on which 
he first built his lonely shanty, in the midst 
of the forest. Such is the effect of steady 
industry and perseverance in a conscientious 
conformity to what is religiously believed to 
be a duty. 

“ The Yearly Meeting being held so near 
his residence, and he and his wife so exten- 
sively and favorably known abroad, and pos- 
sessing both house room and heart room, it 
may well be supposed they had a full share 
of Yearly Meeting company, accommodating 
63 regular lodgers, one bed remaining unoc- 
cupied. They had sometimes as mazy as 100 
to dine. 


The original shanty gave place many years 
ago to a pleasant and commodious white 
frame house, to which, within a few years, 
has been added a large stone mansion. 
In the entertainment, domestic arrangements, 
and neighborhood influence, his precious 
wife acts well and nobly her important part. 
Her refined influence on those around her, 
which, owing to the distance they formerly 
had to go to their meetings, extends 40 or 50 
miles from their residence, has been very fav- 
orable and salutary. Any one who knew 
Margaret Judge would know Margaret Brown. 
The same sprightly and animated manner, the 
cheerful and extraordinary conversational 
powers, the same loud, hearty and contagious 
laugh, with the almost instantaneous drawing 
up in thoughtfulness and gravity when an 
apprehension arises that she may be going 
beyond the bounds of moderation and what 
would be pleasing to her good Master. All 
seem now, when over seventy years of age, 
just as they did 41 years ago, when she was 
the life of our social circles and of our religi- 
ous associations at Sandy Spring. 

“Nicholas has two valuable and valued 
sons with families, living near, one in the 
house with him, the other less than a mile 
distant, who now in his advanced life, add 
greatly to his comfort and relief from care. 
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“Tt is not to be expected that such a man 
would be entirely exempt from enemies. 
Success in life is often a ground of env 
bordering on enmity, to some weak and iL 
liberal minds, and an active man of strong 
character, firmness and candor, such as 
Nicholas Brown, must, in the nature of things, 
occasionally have enemies. He must at times 
cross the path of some evil intentioned per- 
son, who will thereby be foiled'in the accom- 
plishment of his purposes. Buta steady, un- 
yielding adherence to principle, right and 
justice, commands the secret respect of those 
even whose plans may be frustrated thereby, 
and often, after the immediate occasion of 
dissatisfaction passes away, and calm reflec- 
tion succeeds, the former enemy becomes the 
fast friend, verifying the beautiful text of 
Scripture, ““ When a man’s ways please the 
Lord, He causeth even his enemies to be at 
peace with him.” 

“ Nicholas Brown has perhaps as few en- 
emies as any one with his success in life, and 
with his firm, candid, and straight forward 
course in support of right, justice and truth, 
irrespective of person or personal regard, 
could reasonably expect to have. 

“In the expression -of his religious views, 
he may appear to some, on certain occasions, 
to be harsh and sectarian, almost wanting 
in charity, especially when speaking of the 
ministers of other religious denominations ; 
but, I believe from an intimate acquaintance 
with him, and a careful study of his charac- 
ter, that he considers himself religiously 
called to this service by his Divine Master, 
and that he acts therein with the strictest in- 
tegrity of purpose to do his Heavenly Father’s 
will, and there I leave it, believing him to 
be an honest-intentioned, a favored, and 
man, and that when he shall have finished 
his arduous , checquered, and eventful course 
in time, he will be received into the mansions 
of eternal rest and peace.” 

(To be continued.) 


“ As frosts unlock the hard shells of seeds 
and help the germ to get free, so trouble de- 
velops in men the germs of force, patience and 
ingenuity, and in noble nature’s ‘ works the 
peaceable fruits of righteousness.” 


AN APPEAL TO PARENTS. 


I feel that I enter upon a tender subject 
when I address to parents a few earnest 
words in regard to the dress of their chil- 
dren. 

Some will deem it of little importance, and 
others think it does not come within our prov- 
ince to touch upon such subjects ; but knowing 
it to be a hindrance and a clog to the right 
advancement of our cause, I will not feel 
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myself excused without expressing my senti- 
ments. 

The time has surely come for us to take 
more notice of this growing tendency to ex- 
travagance and display. 

An earnest, noble minded mother, visiting 
the families in her neighborhood for the pur- 
pose of interesting them in the establishment 
of a First-day School, was frequently met 
with this respenee : “ Yes ! we would be very 
glad to send our children, but then, how can 
we dress them as children are dressed now-a- 
days ? and we do not want them to appear sin- 
gular.” 

Is it not time for some of us to set the ex- 
ample of simplicity if our children are to be 
stumbling blocks in the way of others reaping 
advantages from social mingling because of 
dress ? 

I know full well the weary hours that some 
mothers toil, that their little ones may not 
“ appear singular.” Many times depriving 
themselves of the pleasure and advantage of 
accompanying them to school or meeting be- 
cause of their overtaxed strength. When 
will we come to consider a child most beauti- 
ful when simply and neatly clad? Far be it 
from me to restrict any one to a certain color 
or cut; only let the child be visible in its 
artless simplicity, and not be lost sight of 
in the multiplicity of its adornings. 

Let those who are blessed with means be 
careful lest they burden another whom 
Providence haa not so favored. We are 
strangely influenced by each other in our 
pathway through this world, and our exam- 
ple will be followed whether we wish it or 
not. 

If elaborate dressing is in place anywhere, 
it certainly is not inthe First-day School. We 
meet for an earnest solemn purpose. Chil- 
dren, with their clear perceptions, are quick to 
see in teacher or parent whether the ornament 
of a “ meek and quiet spirit” is preferred to 
that outward adorning which so often attracts 
the attention and leads the mind away from 
that spirit which delights to dwell in our 
hearts and rejoicés when love reigns. 

Let us pray then that this love that prompts 
us to gather the children may so overshadow 
us as to cause us to put aside anything that 
may hinder the growth of our spiritual 
natures. A ConcERNED Parent. 


How many men there are who have 
ground and ground to make money, that they 
might be happy by-and-by, but who when 
they have got to be fifty or sixty years old, 
have used — the enjoyable nerve that was 
in them? uring their early life they car- 
ried toil, and economy, and frugality to the 
excess of stinginess, and when the time came 
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that they expected joy, there was no joy for 
them.— Beecher. 


ncsmanssssigplllliialinins 
for Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REMINISCENCES, 


We have recently received through the 
pages of the Intelligencer several interesting 
accounts of the many privations and difficul- 
ties that Friends experienced in the exer- 
cise of their various Christian duties in the 
early settlement of this wilderness country. 
My own experience, in this reepect, extends 
back not far beyond the commencement of 
the present century. 

I was born near the south line of Ulster 
County, in the State of New York, in the 
year 1791, about eight miles west of the 
Hudson river, At that early period the 
farthest Monthly Meeting north, on the west 
side of the Hudson, was held at Cornwall, in 
Orange County, sixteen miles south of the 
residence of my parents; though a Prepara- 
tive Meeting was held not far from my home 
called the Valley Meeting, and one at Marl- 
borough, near the Hudson river, about the 
same distance from said Monthly Meeting, 
of which they were branches. My parents 
became members of Cornwall Monthly Meet- 
ing by request, and also requested for several 
of their oldest children. I was one of the 
number, which I have ever considered a great 
favor, believing as I do, that it had a direct 
tendency while in the morning walks of life, 
to shield me from many temptations and 
snares that lie in the slippery paths of youth. 
Many Friends at Marlborough and the val- 
ley were at that time in limited circum- 
stances, and had but few accommodations for 
traveling ; still, it appears their meetings were 
well attended. In order to attend their 
Monthly Meeting, my parents would gener- 
ally leave home in the morning on horseback, 
and, if necessary, my mother would take with 
her a nursing child, ride sixteen miles, at- 
tend meeting, and return home the same 
day. 

Near the commencement of the present 
century, Friends at Marlborough and the 
Valley were favored with the privilege of 
holding a Monthly Meeting alternately at 
those places, which was called Marlborough 
Monthly Meeting. In the course of a few 
years the tide of emigration westward, in 
connection with the large number of request- 
ers, prepared the way for the setting up of 
six other meetings, under the care of the last 
named Monthly Meeting, which were located 
in different directions north and north-west, 
varying in distance from said Monthly Meet- 
ing, the nearest being five, and others rang- 
ing from sixteen up to thirty and forty miles. 
This, of course, caused Friends much travel 
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in a right discharge of their several duties 
and obligations in the attendance of meet- 
ings, visiting requesters, &c. 

For much of the way to the meetings most 
remote, the country was new, the roads poor, 
and occasionally ranges of wild land, through 
which marked trees were their only guides to 
point out the pathway. Beside this, nearly 
all the travel at that time was performed on 
horse-back ; women riding from thirty to 
forty miles to attend Monthly Meeting, or to 
visit requesters. My mother was frequently 
one of that number. One Friend whom I[ 
knew often traveled thirty miles or more on 
foot to attend Monthly Meeting, and on one 
occasion, four men and one woman on their 
way to visit Friends in those remote meet- 
ings, in passing through a lonely forest, 
guided by marked trees, mistook their way, 
and, while in this sad condition, continued to 
ramble until darkness obscured the path, and 
they were obliged to remain in the wilder- 
ness, (then inhabited by beasts of prey), dur- 
ing a cold, snowy, winter’s night. 

Being on horseback, they tied their horses, 
and by much exertion collected a sufficient 
quantity of green hemlock boughs, which 
they laid upon the snow for the aged Friend 
(one of their number) to rest upon, also for 
the woman Friend, who was of a delicate 
constitution. After this, layers of the same 
were carefully spread over them to protect 
them from the severe inclemency of the 
weather. The remaining three, being able- 
bodied men, were necessarily engaged in some 
active exercise during the night, that they 
might not perish with the cold. Although 
subjected to this perilous situation, they were 
wonderfully preserved from harm, and ena- 
bled the following morning to reach the de- 
sired port in safety, and to return grateful 
thanks to Him, who remains to be the pre- 
server and care-taker of His church and 
people. I well remember all these Friends. 
They were frequently at my father’s house, 
before and after this occurrence, and many 
years after, while traveling at two separate 
times in company with public Friends in the 
State of Ohio, we were kindly entertained at 
the house of one of that number, and heard 
him narrate the memorable event. 


The aforesaid Monthly Meeting, when as- 
sembled from its various branches, was large 
and truly interesting. Much business en- 
gaged its attention. It seldom convened 
without there being more or less requesters. 
I have known as mauy as seven in one day, 
in connection with other business, requiring 
its attention, and on one occasion the meet- 
ing held till evening. It numbered at one 
time twelve public Friends, whose gifts in 
the ministry were acknowledged, and several 
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others who appeared in that way. Not one 
of these is now living. At that time the 
members of this Monthly Meeting, and that 
of Cornwall, belonged to Nine Partners Quar- 
terly Meeting on the east side of the Hud- 


son. 
I remember well, when eight or nine years 


of age, riding on horseback behind my en- 
deared mother to attend Nine Partners Quar- 


terly Meeting, thirty miles distant, crossing 
the Hudson on the way, and although so 
youug in years, while sitting in that meeting, 
I was favored to receive lasting impressions 
of religious duty, to realize the prevailing 
solemnity that appeared to clothe the minds 
of the large assembly, and led to admire the 
harmonious order in which the business of 
the meeting was conducted. Friends at that 
time were examples of plainness and simpli- 
city. They spent little, or no time, in follow- 
ing after the vain and fascinating allure- 
ments of the world, and they increased and 
prospered in basket and in store. And would 
it not be well for us, who are so highly favor- 
ed with the enjoyment of religious freedom, 
of outward ease, and worldly prosperity, fre- 
quently to contrast our present condition 
with the tribulated and afflicted one of early 
Friends, cotemporaries of Fox, Penn, and 
Barclay, and also with that of Friends in the 
early settlement of this country, in order that 
we may duly appreciate our many favors, 
and witness an advancement in the precious 
cause of truth and its various testimonies? 
D, E Gerow. 

Fairfield Co., Conn., 8th mo, 3d, 1872. 





EARLY TRAINING, 


“Surely it is a great mistake to suppose 
that ‘training up,’ such as the ancient pro- 
verb speaks of, consists merely in correct 
teachings, or the exhibition of good exam- 
ples, important as these may be; for the 
young mind may receive these without stint, 
be constrained to observe them with respect, 
and yet depart from them when free to act 
vut itself. Indeed, there is strong reason to 
expet that the grown-up lad will do go, 
unless he shall have been trained to act from 
an inward principle of self-regulation, which 
shall have grown with his growth, and become 
a guiding-power amid the varied phases of 
temptation. Unless this point be attained, ° 
in any particular case, the child cannot be 
said, properly, to have been trained up ; and 
then all that passes under the name of educa- 
tion is, comparatively speaking, an illusion. 
A youth of eighteen or twenty years of age, 
to whom the precept of the proverb has been 
truthfully applied in early years, has already 
acquired a power of self-direction ; his own 
principles, his judgment, his tastes have, in 
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this respect, become trustworthy. If he need 
as much watching and care at that time, in 
regard to his associations and conduct, as he 
did during the days of childish inexperience ; 
if he cannot be trusted to mark out his own 
path and take care of himself in the great 
metropolis as well as in the quiet country 
village, as well in California and Australia as 
in the neighborhood of his early home, his 
education, so-called, bas not been a ‘training 
up,’ but the development of an untrained na- 
ture.” 





ALL the works of the Lord are good: and 
He will give every needful thing in due sea- 
son. So that a man cannot say, “This is 
worse than that,” for in time they shall all 
be well approved. And therefore praise ye 
the Lord with the whole heart and mouth, 
and bless the name of the Lord.—Eceles. 
aaxix, 33, 34, 35. 


——_-—+ wee -— -- - 


From the Friend (London.) 
TOTAL ABSTINENCE, 


At the anniversary meeting of the Friends’ 
Temperance Union, held 5th mo. 27th, 1872, 
Joseph Crosfield thus addressed the meeting : 

“ As to the question of total sintiasenn tie 
wished to address a few remarks to young 
men present. He had been thinking lately of 
the length of time he had been a total abstain- 
er, which was since the year 1846. He had 
practically been one for a year or more be- 
fore, but latterly he had been analysing the 
motives which led him to take that step. He 
could not call to mind that there was any 
question of its being a safeguard to himself, 
or that it was atall likely that he should ever 
need such a protection; on the contrary, he 
thought he saw in it a means of usefulness, 
and that by example as well as by precept he 
would have the means of saying a good word 
for total abstinence in a way that he could 
not do unless he were a pledged abstainer. 
But when he considered the years that had 
rolled over since then, and when he looked 
back upon the sad fate of many of his own 
age and even of his own schoolfellows, he 
thanked God that he had been led to sign the 
pledge. He remembered particularly the 
case of two young men, schoolfellows of his, 
and one a little older, the other a little 
younger than himself, both members of the 
Society of Friends. They both gave way to 
strong drink. One of them, after his friends 
had done all they could to reclaim him, pro- 
cured a situation for him in Demerara, and 
to send an intemperate young man to a cli- 
mate like that, where spirituous liquors could 
be had for a trifle, was nothing more nor less 
than passing a sentence of death upon him. 
He only lived three months after he reached 
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Demerara. The other sank intoa thoroughly 

disreputable condition, und supported him- 

self for a time by writing begging letters to 

ee who had known him in better days. 

e died miserably. Another young man 

whom he knew well (not a schoolfellow) 
gave way to strong drink, enlisted in the 

army, was bought out by his friends, who did 

not belong to the Society of Friends, fell into 
drinking ways again, and for a crime he sub- 
sequently committed wastransported. Now 
he did not see any reason, in looking back at 
the early history of these young men, why 
the same sort of things might not have be- 
fallen him, and therefore it was that in speak- 
ing upon the total abstinence question, and 
appealing to young men, he felt that he could 
appeal to them on their own account as well 

as on account of those with whom they might 
be brought in contact in after life, and upon 
whom they might have a large amount of in- 
fluence. It appeared to him that there was 
nothing a young man could do that put him at 
once in a position of usefulness so decidedly as 
becoming a total abstainer. He was able at 
once, in speaking to the people, to take a to- 
tally different ground from what he did before, 
and especially on the subject of intemperate 
drinking was he able to tell them not merely 
to follow his precept, but the example he 
himself was willing to set. He did not know 
whether there was any sacrifice in total absti- 
nence, but if so, he had forgotten it long ago. 
But suppose there was a trifling sacrifice, 
what was it in comparison with the amount 
of good they were able to do those around 
them ? and was it nothing besides to be ab- 
solutely free from a vice to which thousands 
had succumbed ? To those persons, and es- 
pecially the young, to whom it was no sacri- 
fice at all to abstain, was it not their duty to 
banish strong drink, for the sake of others ? 
and to those to whom it was a sacrifice to ab- 
stain in the way of its being difficult to do, he 
could but say that, without knowing it they 
were getting into a condition in which their 
safety required, if not demanded, their absti- 
nence. There was another advantage attach- 
ing itself to abstinence, which was the bless- 
ing it was to their families. A father who 
set his children the example of abstinence, 
placed those children in a totally different 
position in launching them in life, than he 
would do if they had not been brought up in 
the ways of total abstinence, with an intelli- 
gent appreciation of what it meant, and un- 
derstanding something of the reasons which 
actuated their parents in not having strong 
drink in any way in theiz houses. In conclusion, 
he would say to parents that if they trained 
their children, not merely in the practice of 
total abstinence, but in its principles, they 
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would in that one particular thing, be taking 
a step calculated to be of the highest impor- 
tance to them. 





TRUSTING GOD. 

Christians might avoid much trouble and 
inconvenience if they would only believe 
what they profess, that God is able to make 
them happy without anything else. They 
imagine that if such a dear friend were to die, 
or such and such blessings were removed, they 


should be miserable; whereas God can make 


them a thousand times happier without them. 
To mention my own case. God has been de- 
priving me of one mercy after another; but 
as one is removed, he has come in and filled 
up its place. Now, when I am a cripple, and 
not able to move, Iam happier than ever I 
was in my life before, or ever expected to be ; 
and if I had believed this twenty years ago, 
I might have been spared much anxiety. If 
God had told me some time ago that he was 
about to make me as happy as | could be in this 
world, and then had told me that he should 
begin by crippling me in all my limbs, and 
removing me from my usual sources of en- 
joyment, I should have thought it a very 
strange mode of accomplishing this purpose. 
And yet how is his wisdom manifest even in 
this !—Dr. Payson. 
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From “ Balaustion’s Adventures ” 


Ah, that brave 
Bounty of poets, the one royal race 
That ever was, or will be, in this world! 
They give no gift that bounds itself, and ends 
I’ the giving and the taking: theirs so breeds 
I’ the heart and soul o’ the taker, 80 transmutes 
The man who only was » man before, 
That he grows God-like in bis turn, can give— 
He also: share the poet’s privilege, 
Bring forth new good, new beauty, from the old. 

R. Brownine. 


alley 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERB. 








I am glad to find that there is no abate 
ment of good and kind feeling, because of the 
decidedly opposite opinions entertained and 
expressed during our late call. This is as 
it should aiways be. Opinions, honestly 
entertained and humbly expressed by others, 
however much they may differ from those we 
may have forme, constitute no just ground 
for an interruption to the kindest and most 
affectionate personal feeling. Indeed, the 
expression more properly tends to promote 
and strengthen this feeling, because of the 
candor and confidence it betokens. 
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Dost thou think we ought “ to be weaned 
from outside helps,” or desire to be while in 
this life? The Good Being, in His wisdom 
and goodness, saw it proper to create us, not 
only dependent beings, but also social beings. 
Some writers base the religious element in 
man on the feeling of dependence, so that 
whatever tends to make us independent, 
whether it be wealth, learning or power, is 
unfavorable to (though not wholly incom- 
patible with) religion. 

While an abiding consciousness is main- 
tained of a dependence on the Good Father 
for our help, strength and multiplied bless- 
ings, may it not be in perfect harmony with 
this feeling to accept offices of those He may 
send clothed with His Spirit, as ministering 
spirits, or ‘‘ outside helps,” coming from Him, 
and thus binding us more closely to one an- 
other socially in the bonds of His love? 

But, with this dependence on others, there 
must be confidence in ourselves. When we 
are furnished with strength by the Good Be- 
ing, immediately or instrumentally, we must 
use it. We must, as thou sayst, “use our 
own feet” under Divine illumination. Light 
always accompanies strength. Power and 
wisdom are inseparable. 

The Good Providence confers His favors 
upon humanity through the instrumentali- 
ty of His obedient children, whose hearts 
He influences to dispense His blessings. 
These thus become (I speak reverently) His 
hands and His feet—ministering spirits or 
angels, distributing His bounties according 
to His will. 





If there is such a thing as spirits mingling 
with spirits when bodies are absent, mine has 
visited thee many times, both while at the 
far West and since thy return. The feeling 
of close fellowship is precious, and tends to 
a proper remembrance of each other amid 
our varied probations. Thou art now again 
incorporated with the various concerns of do- 
mestic, civil and religious society, connected 
with thy own neighborhood, at least so far as 
the limitations and discipline of Truth admit 
as proper for thy mind to engage in. 

No doubt thou hast been learning, during 
thy late journey, many important lessons for 
future use that might not have been ac- 
quired at home; and it may be well to con- 
sider whether all these additions to thy stock, 
may not increase the requisitions to impart 
to others of those things that have been en- 
trusted to thy stewardship. Do not forget 
the caution not to withhold more than is 
meet, lest it not only tend: o poverty, but 
thou be charged as monopolizing or wasting 
(because not using) the goods that have been 
committed to thy care. 
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in the assemblies of the people should ever 
remember that he who sitteth by, may like- 
wise have a gospel meseage, and may go away 
burdened because there has been no time for 
its delivery. A due appreciation of the 
gifts of others tends to make us consider- 
ate of them in all reepects and enables us in 
honor to prefer one another and thus pro- 
mote the general good. 

Owing to its being the first quarter after 
the Yearly Meeting, no queries were read 
and answered. Minutes were read of Friends 
who were acceptably with us from other 
meetings. 

A request from Philadelphia and Green 
street Monthly Meetings, for the establish- 
ment of the meeting which has been for 
some time held in the newhouse, Girard Av- 
enue and 17th streets, was acceded to. 

At this season of the year, many of our 
citizens are absent, seeking a renewal of health 
in a purer atmosphere, and the care mani- 
fested by some of these not to allow other 
engagements to prevent their attendance at 
their Quarterly Meeting, was cause of en- 
couragement. Several came many miles at 
considerable inconvenience to be present on 
this occasion. 

The holding of our summer quarter in the 
country appeared satisfactory to most. While 
to some it may be attended with more effort 
than when held in Philadelphia, the conven- 
ience of others is greatly promoted by the 
change. The kindness and hospitality so 
freely extended by Friends in that section, 
and the pleasant opportunity thus afforded for 
friendly intercourse, causes our first Quarterly 
Meeting held at the Valley to be acknowl- 


edged as a time of religious and social enjoy- 
ment. 


I learn that thy setting out was in a low 
and discouraged state. A very good begin- 
ning if the evidence of requirement was suff- 
cient. Of this I have no doubt. I was 
pleased to hear of thy dedication. The vari- 
ous subjects in thy letter were interesting, 
though not al] satisfactory ; but I feel, amid 
all our discouragements, a hope and some- 
times a trust, that we shall yet be cared for, 
and that the Lord’s heritage will not be 
given to reproach. 
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PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 17, 1872. 








PHILADELPHIA QUARTERLY MEETING.— 
This meeting was held at the Valley, Ches- 
ter Co., Pa., on the 6th inst. A new and 
commodious house has recently been erected 
for the better accommodation of Friends of 
that locality, and also with the view of hold- 
ing Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting there 
once in the year. 

The building is pleasantly situated on a 
gentle eminence, a few rods from the former 
house, on the opposite side of the road. It is 
tasteful in its construction, and neat and com- 
fortable in its arrangement, with galleries 
round three sides of the house, and it is said 
to be capable of seating about eight hundred 
persons. When the improvements now in 
progress on the grounds are completed, it 
will be a beautiful property, and will long 
remain a memento of the interest and energy 
of Friends of that neighborhood. 

On the present occasion, the house was well 
filled, a number from other meetings feeling 
drawn to attend. Many of the neighbors 
came to the Meeting for Worship, and though 
it continued nearly three hours, a quiet so- 
lemnity prevailed over the assembly uatil the 
close. 

When many are in attendance who are ac- 
customed to give expression to their feelings, 
it requires great care on the part of those 
who minister not to occupy more time in the 
delivery of their exercises than is absolutely 
necessary, in order that those similarly exer- 
ciced may have an opportunity to relieve 
their minds, and that the meeting may not be 
unprofitably lengthened. We need feeling 
rather than a multiplicity of words in our 
religious gatherings, and those called to speak 


First Day Scooot Conrrrence.—The 
Quarterly Conference of this Association was 
held at Moorestown on the 2dinst. Through 
public and private conveyances a large num- 
ber of delegates and interested Friends reached 
the place of assembling a few minutes prior 
to the appointed hour. 

At the call uf the clerk the company col- 
lected, and though the house was full, a sol- 
emn and impressive silence reigned through- 
out. The delegates were called and the re- 
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ports read from the several First-day schools | been established within the past three months. 
and Bible classes, showing a continued and 


increasing interest inthe work. The reports, 
though mostly brief, were unusually interest- 


ing, and many of them contained valuable 
suggestions. 


The proceedings of the Executive Com- 
mittee informed that the Visiting Committee 
had, by appointment, held conferences in 
some localities, in others, Friends immediate- 
ly concerned had conferred together, and that 


schools had been organized in most neighbor- 
hoods. 


Occasional remarks from those working in 
the cause, giving an account of their man- 
ner of conducting their classes, or their views 
in regard to the most suitable times for ho'd- 
ing these schools, gave variety to the exer- 
cises. Some preferred the early morning 
hour; others thought at the close of the 
meeting was the time when the largest num- 
ber would be most likely to be collected; 
others, again regarded the afternoon as the 
appropriate season. 

The report from West Chester called at- 
tention to the need of a good practical ques- 
tion book for all classes, and the Publication 
Committee was instructed to make an effort 
to prepare one. It seemed to us, that with 
the talent and energy, and the deep concern 
for the right training of the youthful mind, 
now so abundantly manifested among us, 
some would certainly arise who would re- 
spond to the feeling of need by letting their 
light shine through the pages of such books 
as would be attractive and iustructive to the 
young. 

At the expiration of the morning session, 
the company mostly adjourned to the school- 
house, the use of which had been kindly 
granted by our Orthodox friends, and shared 
the repast which had been provided by the 
Friends of Moorestown. The recess also 
gave an opportunity of friendly greetings. 
The warm grasp of the extended hand evine- 
ed the interest with which Friend welcomed 
Friend, and showed that those whom space 
and circumstances had separated were still 
undivided in reciprocity of kindly feeling. 

At the afternoon session the reading of the 
reports was resumed, closing with such as had 


Seven of such schools were reported, viz., at 
Greenwich and Medford, N. J.,; at Spring 
Grove, Kennett and New Garden, Pa.; at 
Easton, Md., and Mill Creek, Del.; the one 
at Easton, consisting of thirty children, some 
of whom came fourteen miles to attend it. 

During the entire meeting a feeling of har- 
mony and freedom prevailed, and unanimity 
of sentiment on all important points, particu- 
larly that the teaching drawn from the Scrip- 
tures should be simple and practical. The 
consulting of “ Notes” and “ Commentaries ” 
was alluded to, and it was remarked that 
while these are valuable for the light they 
throw upon the history and customs of the 
East, we should be careful not to imbibe or 
instill the theological errors of their authors ; 
ever bearing in mind that the humble, sin- 
cere, reverent mind of average intelligence, 
is as much enlightened in saving spiritual 
truth as the most learned. 

Epistles to the Associations of Ohio and 
Indiana were adopted, and an Essay from a 
concerned parent on the subject of the dress 
of children. This will be found in our present 
number, and we ask an attentive perusal of 
it. 

After a time of silence the company sepa- 
rated to meet at Salem, N. J., on 7th day 
the 19th of 10th mo. next. 








































MARRIED. 


ROBERTS—CHARLES.—On 31 day the 16th of 
Seventh month, 1872, at the residence of the bride 
in Huntsville, Indiana, under the care of Fail Creek 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, Jesse W. Roberts to 
Anna Charles, both members of Fall Creek Monthly 
Meeting. 


<iiinnncigllaaaa 
DIED. 


HIATT.—On the 2] of 7th month, 1872, at his 
son-in-law’s, Joseph Whinery, in Liberty township, 
Clinton county, Ohio, Hezekiah Hiatt, in the 87th 
sear of his age, with dropsy of the chest; an 
elder of Miami Quarterly Meeting of Friends. 

VAIL.—On the 14th of 4th mo., 1872, at her late 
residence, Momenee, IIl., Sarah Vail, in the 84th 
year of her age ; the deceased was born in Rutland 
county, Vermont, in 1789. 

She endured the hardships and privations incident 
to an early settler’s life with a calm and heroic forti- 
tude. and endeared herself to al! by her.uniform 
kindness and self-sacrifice. Early in life she em 
braced the principles and united herself to the Socie- 
ty of Friends, and was a bright example to the 
end of her days. Sweet and unruffled in temper, she 
made beautiful the walks of life; the mother of ten 
children, she cared for them with rare devotion, and 
though numerous were her domestic cares, she yet 
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found time for works of practical benevolence, and 
the charities of life were dispenced by her with gen- 
uine simplicity. In all she endeavored to follow 
Him who went about doing good, and no doubt bas 
entered into his rest, and the language seems to be, 
follow me, as I have endeavored to follow Christ. 

NEWMAN —Died at the residence of Ebenezer L. 
Wanzer, in Ledyard, Cayuga county, N. Y., on the 
12th of 7th month, 1872, Hannah Newman, in the 
87th year of herage; a member of Scipio Monthly 
Mevcting. 

JENKINS.—Died on the 26th of 7th month, 1872, 
Patience M. Jenkins, wife of Ezekiel Jenkins, in 
the 68th year of her age. She was a mem- 
ber of Camden (Del.,) Monthly Meeting. 





From the Leisure Hour. 
THE LATE JOSEPH PEASE. 
(Concluded from page 381.) 


“The following sketch of Joseph Pease ap- 
peared in Mr. Grant’s “ Random Recolec- 
tions :— 

Jos. Pease, the Quaker member from Dur- 
ham, is one of the most useful, though not 
one of the most shining, members in the 
House. In his attendance on his legislative 
duties, he is the most punctual and close of 
any man I ever saw. He even beats Mr. 
Hume himself. From the-beginning of the 
business till the adjournment, no matter how 
late the hour, there he is, not indeed in any 
particular seat, but in some part or other of 
the House, all attention to what is going on. 
It is clear he acts from principle. As to a 
party object, he knows not what it is. A 
more conscientious or upright man never sat 
in the House His amazingly close attention 
to his duties in Parliament has told visibly 
on his constitution. He is much thiuner, and 
much more sallow in his complexion, than 
when he entered the House. 

“ Jos. Pease speaks pretty often, but it is 
chiefly in committees, or on questions that 
do not call up the leading members. His 
mode of address is, of course, different from 
that of other members. He never uses the 
word ‘Sir’ in addressing the Speaker, which 
all other members do at almost every fourth 
or fifth sentence ; nor does he call any mem- 
ber, according to the invariable practice of 
all other members when addressing the 
House, ‘the honorable member,’ but simply 
says, ‘the member ’ forsuch a place. In short, 
agreeably to the principles of the Society to 
which he belongs, he applies no honorary 
titles to any one. 

“He speaks with great rapidity, and is 
never at a loss for words or ideas. His style 
is correct, but plain. In his manner there is 
no action whatever. He stands stock still. 
His voice is weak, which, with his great 
rapidity of utterance, often renders him in- 
audible. 


“ His stature is of the middle size. His 
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face is of an angular form, and is expressive 
of the mildness and intelligence for which he 
is distinguished. 
ably sound, and he always takes the com- 
mon-sense view of a subject. 
a man of great intelligence, but is always 
correct in the statements he brings to bear 
on any question. 
I observed in the outset, one of the most use- 
ful members in the House. 
specimen of the Society to which he belongs, 
the country would have no reason for regret, 
were the entire six hundred and fifty-eight 
membersselected from the Society of Friends.” 


His judgment is remark- 


He is not only 


Taken all in all, be is, as 


If he is a fair 


In 1835, and again in 1837, Jos. Pease was 


returned for South Durham. As to his per- 
sonal appearance there is happily a most au- 
thoritive memento. 
ing of the Members of the First Reform 
Parliament, executed by Sir George Hayter, 
and containing upwards of five hundred 
striking portraitures from life, which long 
adorned the library of the House of Com- 


The magnificent paint- 


mons, is now to be seen in the vestibule of 


the Historical Portrait Gallery at South 


Kensington. On the left of the Speaker, and 


about midway from the gangway—two bench- 
es behind Daniel O'Connell, who, in the act 
of rising, is cast into prominence—may be 
seen the figure of “the first Quaker member 
of Parliament.” 


Jos. Pease retired from Parliament at the 


election of 1841, having declined, on the score 
of weakened health, again to become a can- 
didate. 


He, however, soon saw other mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends returned to the 
House of Commons—John Bright for the 


city of Durham, and first his own brother and 
afterwards his eldest son as his successors for 
South Durham. 


In the farewell address of 
Jos. Pease to the electors of South Durham 
appears the following passage:—“I recur 
with much emotion to the period when, un- 
aided by any man and unfettered by preju- 
dice, you chose me as one of your representa- 
tives in the First Reformed Parliament. For 
a while the work of reform and good govern- 
ment was progressive. Many salutary 
changes were accomplished. The national 
expenditure was curtailed. Sinecures were 
abolished. Vexatious taxes were repealed. 
West Indian slavery was annihilated. The 
East Indies were thrown open to British en- 
terprise. Education, learning, and the social 
condition of the people, received the fostering 
care of Government. Many threatening 
clouds, portending war and misery, were dis- 
persed by a pacific policy. And the great 
cause of civil and religious liberty made visi- 
ble and heart-cheering advances.” 

In the cause of popular education, Jos. 
Pease was an ardent and devoted laborer. 





= 





Perhaps the noblest monument of his life 
may be found in the schools founded by him, 
and in the thousands who owe to those schools 
such education and culture as they have ac- 
quired in early life. In his boyhood, Jos. 
Pease had felt much interested in the zeal 
and success with which a young Quaker, 
named Joseph Lancaster, had taken in hand 
a work in which at that time neither State 
nor Church appeared willing to engage—the 
education of the poor. The British and For- 
eign School Society —the fruit of Lancaster’s 
labors—had no more earnest, and we may 
add, no more munificent supporter than Jos. 
Pease. With other friends of education he 
cordially united in the erection of the first 
public school in Middlesborough, in connec- 
tion with the British and Foreign School 
Society. Forty years later, in 1870, he pre- 
sented as a free gift to the town the Southend 
Schools, which afford accommodation for 
over 600 scholars, with separate playgrounds 
for each of the schools. Io the same year he 
presented £3,000 to the North of England 
Agricultural School. At that time there 
were in the service of the Messrs. Pease—and 
for the most part in schools established at 
Jos. Pease’s cost—twenty-nine salaried teach- 
ers, assisted by seven sewing mistresses and 
about sixty pupil teachers. J. M. Browne, 
in his “ Educational report for 1871,” says :— 

“ As the railway traveller passes along the 
Stockton and Darlington line, he will find 
from end to end monuments in the shape of 
first-class school buildings, which bear testi- 
mony to the zeal of this friend of education, 
through whose princely generosity they have 
been reared and upheld, and in which there 
cannot be less than 4,000 scholars under tu- 
ition. Jos. Pease has done as much io this 
way to improve the character and condition 
of the myriads connected with the coal, iron, 
and manufacturing interests of these two 
counties as any one man could be expected to 
do. Had all employers of labor in this grow 
ingly important part of the world done as he 
has done in this matter, there would not 
have been a tithe of the ignorance, drunk- 
enness, and crime which now prevail in our 
midst. The world owes much to the pioneers 
of civilization and progress—men who, out 
of their abundance, have done much to bene- 
fit the condition of their less fortunate neigh- 
bors and dependents; and among these Jos. 
Pease must ever occupy a proud pre-emi- 
nence.” 


At the present time, we may add, seven 
missionaries labor for the good of the men 
employed by the Messrs. Pease in the coal 
and ironstone mining districts of Peases, 
West & Cleveland. They are all teetotal- 
lers, and use their best endeavors to bring 
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those with whom they come in contact over 
to the side of temperance. The mission is of 
an entirely unsectarian character. Of the 
missionaries, only one is a member of the 
Society of Friends. Jos. Pease has acted 
either as the founder or a supporter of all 
educational and useful public institutions of 
his native town of Darlington. He was one 
of the first members of the Darlington Local 
Board of Health, afterwards superseded by 
the present municipal corporation. The im- 
portant services rendered by himself and his 
family to the town were gracefully recog- 
nized by the election of his brother Henry as 
first Mayor of the borough under the new 
charter. At the first Great Exhibition of 
1851, the name and fame of Darlington were 
made known for the first time to millions in 
connection with the name of Pease. “The 
materials of the flags flying from the roof of 
the Crystal Palace,” says a chronicler, “ were 
made by Messrs. Pease & Co.; the very iron 
of which the fairy-like structure was com- 
posed was smelted by Pease’s coke ; geologi- 
cal sections from Pease’s iron and coal mines 
gave instruction to foreign visitors as to the 
northern field of enterprise ; and Pease’s fire- 
bricks and Pease’s Cybourgs gained prizes at 
the Exhibition.” 

For several years the late Joseph Pease 
was President of the Peace Society, having 
been elected on the death of Joseph — 
in 1859. His brother Henry was the Mr. 
Pease who had an interview, accompanied by 
Joseph Sturge, with the Emperor of Russia 
before the outbreak of the Crimean War in 
1854. The pecuniary support given by Jos. 
Pease to the operations of the Peace Society 
has (like that of his family) been exceeding- 
ly liberal. He was attached, we need scarce- 
ly say, throughout life to the distinctive prin- 
ciples of the Friends. He filled the office of 
Elder, »nd more recently discharged the du- 
ties uf one of the Ministers of his communion. 
He regularly attended the Yearly Meetings ; 
and in the smaller and more local church 
meetings he took a prominent part with 
marked earnestness for the spiritual pros- 
perity of his fellow-members, = s 

In later years the reading of religious bi- 
ography, the critical study of Holy Writ, 
with the aid of Alford’s “ Greek Testament, 
Alford’s New Testament for English Read- 
ers,” Smith’s “ Dictionary of the Bible,” and 
other Biblical works, shared much of Joseph 
Pease’s attention. He kept up an extensive 
correspondence, but much of it was in the di- 
rect service of charity. Some works were his 
particular favorites, such as Clarkson’s “ Por- 
traiture of Quakerism,” and Dymond’s “ Es- 
says on Christian Morality” ‘These works 
he printed at his own expense, and either 
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gave copies away, or sold them at a reduced 
rate, to encourage their extensive dissemina- 
tion. 

For a number of years Joseph Pease suf- 
fered from impaired vision; and in 1865 he 
was afflicted with total blindness. One of 
his last works of philanthropy, among many 
which deserve mention, and to which we re- 
fer in conclusion, was the translation at his 
cost of Dymond's “ Principles of Morality” 
into Spanish, and the sending to Spain’ hand- 
somely-bound copies for distribution. This 
was done under the conviction that the book 
was well adapted to the want of Spain, and 
that its philosophical consistency would re- 
commend it to the Spanish intellect. Vol- 
umes were presented to the King, to each of 
the members of Cortes, to the principals of 
the universities, and to many of the public 
libraries and leading men of Spain. Joseph 
Pease’s gift was highly appreciated by King 
Amadeo, by the Senate of Spain, and the 
Congress of Deputies, all of whom forwarded 
to the donor their official acknowledgments. 
On the 2d of January last, little more than 
a month before his death, a telegram reached 
Darlington that the Spanish Government had 
conferred on the aged philanthropist ‘the 
Order of the Grand Cross of Carlos Third, as 
a further recognition of his interest in the 
welfare of Spain, and of his act of thoughtful 
generosity.* 





















THE OMAHA AND PONCA INDIANS. 


A Letter to the Editor of the “ Tribune and 
Republican.” 


My attention bas been arrested by an arti- 
cle in the Tribune and Republican, of the 
28th, in relation to the removal of the Ponca 
Indians to a part of the Omaha reservation. 
I feel it to be my duty to offer a few remarks 
in relation to the statements and sentiments 
set forth in the aforesaid article. Il] health 
and pressing business engagements have pre- 
vented me from embracing an earlier oppor- 
tunity to offer the remarks I am about to 
make. It is due to the Omaha Indians to 
state expressly that no proposition was ever 
made by them, their agent, or by any per- 
sons or persons authorized to act on their 
behalf, inviting the Ponca Indians to settle 
on any part of their present reservation on 
any terms whatever. This proposition seems 
to have originated with the Poncas them- 
selves or their advisers. A delegation of the 
Ponca chiefs, together with their friend Wm. 
Welsh, of Philadelphia, were recently al- 
* In the preparation of the foregoing notice, we 
have been mainly indebted to a “Memoir of Joseph 


Peace,” re-printed from the columns of the “ North- 
ern Echo” newspaper. 
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lowed an opportunity to lay the subject be- 
fore the Omaha chiefs and the agent of the 
tribe in council assembled. At this council 
the Superintendent of Indian Affairs and also 
General Ord were present. After a patient 
hearing, it was decided that the proposed ar- 
rangement could not be carried out, and the 
whole subject was dismissed. 

In the article of 28th ult., before referred 
to, I find it asserted that “this Indian ele- 
mert has done more to retard the settlement 
of Nebraska than anything else,” with a 
single exception therein stated. Without de- 
siring to set myself up as a judge in this 
matter, I may say that, so far as the Omaha 
Indians are concerned at least, the subject 
appears to me in a different light. After a 
sojourn of more than three years among the 
Omahas, I have not been able to discover any 
reason why their presence on their reserva- 
tion has been the means of hindering the set- 
tlement of Nebraska. 

The Government of the United States has 
set aside this reservation for their own use 
and benefit, and those of their tribe that are to 
come after them ; with the solemn assurance 
made to them that it is to be a “ permanent 
home,” for them and their children. Within 
the past three years a farm has been allotted 
to each Indian family in severalty, in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the compact with 
the government ; and title papers of their 
several tracts have been duly issued by the 
Indian department at Washington and placed 
in the hands of the allottees. 

Part of the surplus lands of their reserva- 
tion after this apportionment was made, is to 
be offered for sale under an act of Congress 
passed at the recent session. The funds re- 
alized from this sale are to be applied to the 
settlement of the Indians in the pursuits of 
agriculture, the erection of comfortable houses 
for their families, and procuring the ordinary 
comforts of civilized life. 

The time has at last arrived when these 
Indians must abandon the chase forever. 
They realize the situation, and are prepared 
to meet it. Their great ambition now is to 
have alittle home that they can call their 
| own, and to live by the fruits of their own in- 

dustry. 

Quite a number of families are already 
settled in good houses, built by Indian car- 
penters, under the direction of a competent 
white mechanic, and manifest a most com- 
mendable interest in getting comforts around 
them. 

The subject of education has not been lost 
sight of during the rapid improvement made 
by these people within the last three years. 

Two additional schools have been estab- 
li:hed, and preparations are now being made 
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for another, making, with the former school, 
four in all. At these schools all the Indian 
children of a suitable age can be taught. 
The progress they have made in learning 
thus far has been highly satisfactory and grat- 
ifying, particularly when it is considered that 
a knowledge of our language has to be ac- 
quired in addition to the usual studies of 
white children. These difficulties have been 
met and surmounted, and the teachers all 
agree in their testimony to the high rate of 
average attendance at the schools, the deep 
interest manifested both by children and 
parents in the subject of education, and the 
general prosperity of a work which underlies 
the whole superstructure of Indian civiliza- 
tion. 

As it respects the religious sentiment among 
the Indians, I have avoided being over of- 
ficious in my attempts to make proselytes ; 
yet I have been rejoiced to find, when I 
have approached them on this subject, that a 
deep and abiding sense is felt amongst them, 
of their accountability to God for the deeds 
done in the body. This is a cheering feature 
in the hopes of their future civilization and 
enlightenment. 

I have long believed that the true condition 
of the Indians in the State of Nebraska, or 
at least of some of the tribes, has not been 
properly understood by the people of the 
State at large. 

A correct estimate of their character and 
standing can never be formed from specimens 


of the stragglers to be met with outside of 


their reservations. 
tative class. 


I have many times been pained to see in 
some of the public journals of the State, the 
most unjust, abusive, and scurrilous articles 


These are not a represen- 


published in regard to the Indians, some of 


them of a locai character, and others indus- 
triously copied from other papers up and 
down in the land, wherever they could be 
found. It is an easy matter to heap abusive 
language upon a weak and defenceless people ; 
but is it humane? is it manly? is it just? 
In these articles they have been denounced 
in the most bitter terms as a lazy, brawling, 
drunken, treacherous and bloodthirsty people. 
I admit that there are honorable exceptions 
to these charges in the public prints of the 
day. I wish here to say that so far as the 
Omaha tribe is concerned, during three years 
of residence in their midst, I have never seen 
a drunken Indian, neither have I seen two 
men, nor women, nor even two children en- 
gaged ina quarrel or fight. As to profanity, 

am told they have no language of their 
own in which to express it. In this last par- 
ticular I almost blush for ‘some of my own 
white brethren. 
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The question as to the capacity of the In- 
dian for civilization now remains no longer a 
problem. His amiable disposition, his unob- 
trusive habits, his good moral standing, and 
the great facility with which he receives in- 
struction in useful knowledge, eminently fit 
him for the intercourse soon to take place 
between him and his white neighbor. The 
benefits of this intercourse will soon prove to 
be mutual. This fact is already being appre- 
ciated to some extent by settlers who are 
rapidly locating along the line of the reserva- 
tion. 

In the article before referred to it is stated 
that “ Nebraska does not want these [ndians; 
there are millions of acres of just as good 
land belonging to the government outside of 
civilization, which they might have and be 
by themselves.” Such promises have long 
been made to the Indians, but sad experience 
has long ago taught them that new and dis- 
tant reservations, if the location is at all de- 
sirable, very soon become subject to the same 
difficulty. The white man wants the land. 
Even the mountain pastures are invaded by 
the pioneers of the dominant race as onward 
the march of empire takes its way. 

It is asserted in the article from which I 
have quoted that “ the Indians are not averse 
to this,” (meaning their removal,) “and 
would be just as well satified with other 
lands.” Such is not the case with the 
Omahas. They are contented and happy 
where they are, and do not desire to change 
their location. 

In a few years, with a just and wise admin- 
istration of their affairs, they will doubtless 
be worthily and successfully engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits, and surrounded by the com- 
forts and blessings of home. 

And now, ha,tag overcome for the time 
being my extreme reluctance to appear in 
print, I find I have been led beyond the 
limit prescribed by myself in expressing the 
interest I feel in a once powerful but now 
nearly extinct race of people, and this must 
be my apology for extending my remarks 
thus far. The statements I have made in 
regard to the Indians may appear rather ex- 
treme to some; still they have at least one 
merit—they are true. E. PAInter, 

U.S. Indian Agt. for the Omahas. 

Omaha Agency, 7th mo., 1872. 








“ ALL callings may be noble, and the one 
God calls us to is the noblest for us—and 
what makes anything good is its being given 
by God. That contentment which consists 
not in persuading ourselves that our things 
are the very best in the world, but in believ- 
ing they are the best for us, and giving God 
thanks for them.”—Schonberg-Cotta Family. 
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“(IN THE NIGHT SEASON.” 
BY W. H. BURLEIGH. 


Lord give us rest! Night’s shadows round us close, 
Hushing the tumult of the voiceful day ; 
Over our souls let thy divine repose 
Assert its gentle sway. 
The night is Thine! its skies above us bent 
Glitter with worlds all fashioned by Thy hand— 
The radiant armies of the firmament 
Marshaled at Thy command. 


Rank upon rank the shining squadrons press 
Through the far spaces which no eye can scan ; 
Thy mercies, Lord, like them are numberless, 
Sbowered upon sinful man. 


We read Tby record in the starry sky, 
Nor less we trace it in earth’s lowliest flower ; 
And, in adoring wonder, magnify 
Thy goodness and Thy power. 
Yet, when we view Thy works, so vast, so fair, 
Till fails our vision in the distance dim, 
‘Lord, what is man,” we sob amid our prayer, 
“ That Thou sbouldst visit him ?”’ 


Formed in Thine image, with Thy glory crowned, 
O, let Thy love our yearning spirits fill ; 
And be our will, in all life’s changes, found 
Obedient to Thy will! 
+ 8 
Selected. 
ADVANCING AGE. 
Just sixty-two! then trim thy light, 
And get thy jewels all re-set, 
Tis past meridian, but still bright, 
And lacks some hours to sunset yet. 
At sixty-two 
Be strong and true, 
Scour off thy rust, and shine anew. 
Tis yet high day, thy staff resume, 
And fight fresh battles for the truth; 
For what is age? but youth’s full bloom, 
A riper, more transcendent youth. 
A weight of gold 
Is never old; 
Streams broader grow as downward roll’d. 
At sixty-two life has begun ; 
At seventy-three begin once more, 
Fly swifter as thon nears the sun, 
And brighter shine at eighty-four ; 
At ninety-five 
Shouldst thou arrive, 
Still wait on God, and work and thrive. 
Keep thy locks wet with morning dew, 
And freely let thy graces flow, 
For life well spent is ever new, 
And years annoinied younger grow. 
So work away, 
Be young for aye, 
From sunset breaking into day. 
ieee 
From the Penn Monthly. 
AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES. 
(Concluded from page 383.) 
Rafinesque flourished forty years before 
the Abbé, who scarcely notices the former in 
his own great works. Can it be that these 


two men are victims to an unnatural and 
forced development of a particular train of 
thought? They are apparently sincere and 
in earnest, and their conclusions seem to have 
arisen gradually and consistently from dili- 


gent and protracted study. Rafinesque came 
to this country in 1802, was intimate with 
the leading naturalists of his day, and trav- 
elled largely about the States with those 
habits of observation which belong to his 
pursuits. His studies of American archzolo- 
gy and philology were unusually thorough 
and complete, and he was the author of 
many laborious works upon these subjects. 
The Abté Brasseur de Bourbourg was edu- 
cated in Rome, and in 1845 came to this 
country to fill a professorship in Quebec. 
He made the study of Mexican antiquities 
the great work of his life. He visited Mex- 
ico as a member of the French Commission 
in the reign of Maximilian, and there famil- 
iarized himself with the dialects of the coun- 
try, as well as its monumental inscriptions 
and remains. He had the highest and best 
means and opportunities for information join- 
ed with zealous and long-continued applica- 
tion of mind to qualifying studies. Whether 
his discovery of the key to these hieroglyph- 
ics and his translations of them are to be ac- 
cepted in every respect as true must depend 
upon more thorough examination and proof 
before the skeptical will be satisfied. 

American Archeology demands study. 
Peru, Central America and Mexico present a 
great field for research, which cannot soon 
be exhausted. But there is a field nearer 
home. Two or three days’ ride to the west 
brings us into the heart of it. Up and down 
through the great western river bottoms and 
valleys are those famous mounds, of many 
shapes and sizes, and filled with a great va- 
rity of curious antiquities. Unfortunately 
for the development of these vast archelogi- 
cal resources, this country is wanting in en- 
thusiastic and independent antiquarians, men 
who, like the famous Lord Kingsborough, 
would be willing to spend their fortunes and 
their time in collecting and recording our 
antiquities. Mr. Peabody has, however, en- 
dowed Harvard University with a fund of 
$60,000 to found a Museum of Archeology, 
and Prof. Wyman, who is now at the head 
of it, is collecting such specimens as he can, 
and we may hope soon to see a large collec- 
tion of relics, sufficient to enable antiquarians 
to draw safe conclusions in regard to the 
primitive history of this continent. 


Let me now add a page fron my own in- 
vestigations on this subject. Late in the fall 
of 1860, I was at Chester, Illinois, eighty 
miles south of St. Louis, on the Mississippi 
river. I had been there for some time, and 
was just upon the point of returning home 
when an incident occurred that has eventu- 
ally led to the writing of this article. It 
was Saturday; we were putiently waiting for 
some passing steambvat to carry us off, when 
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there crosses from the Missouri side of the 
river a young fellow having a curious relic 
he had taken from the bluffs on that side the 
stream. This relic was apparently an idol, 
or decanter shaped like an idol, representing 
the figure of a man in a sitting posture, with 
the arms folded. It yas made of dark-col- 
ored clay, very hard, and showed no signs of 
decay. There was a hole in the back of the 
neck, and the figure was hollow. It was about 
a foot high, and seven or eight inches in di- 
ameter. Soon after, several men crossed the 
river, having a number of curiosities, includ- 
ing one idol of larger proportions than the first, 
representing a woman with the hands resting 
on the knees. They had, besides, bottles, 
kettles, pots, and a sauce-pan with a handle 
hollowed at the extremity and filled with 
pellets. The larger bottles were shaped like 
modern decanters. All were well executed 
in clay, and showed no signs of age. 


Upon inquiry, I found that that portion 
of Missouri where these curiosities had been 
found was thinly settled and neglected. But 
after the war the farmers worked with secu- 
rity and on a more extensive scale. New 
fields were plowed up and new roads were 
made. And it was near the lime bluffs op- 
posite Chester, in a deep rut made by heavi- 
ly laden wagons, that some human bones 
and an odd-looking bottle of clay were un- 
earthed. Information of this discovery was 
at once given to a Mr. Christian, long known 
throughout that region as an indefatigable 
huater of Indian antiquities. Christian’s 
residence was at Chester; his education was 
very limited; a brick-layer by trade, and 
ready to endure any toil, exposure, or pecu- 
niary risk to further his aboriginal researches. 
He has distovered many valuable curiosities, 
among which I might mention a petrified 
tantilus of more than a hundred pounds in 
weight. Seldom rewarded for his exertions, 
and often laughed at for his indefatigable 
zeal, he still, at the age of sixty or more, 
continues his investigations through all the 
country round. The party recently from 
the new field of discovery reported Christian 
as there, and the prospects good for many 
more relics. Great curiosity was excited in 
the town at these discoveries; and becoming 
anxious to investigate the spot, and secure 
some of these relics of barbarism, I crossed the 
Mississippi in a skiff early the next morning, 
and tramped through the cottonwood forest 
of the “ bottom lands” towards the bluffs, five 
miles away. I was soon lost in the entangle- 
ment of trees and vines, but regained the 
way and reached the bluff safely, when the 
excavations were soon found, These excava- 
tions had been made on the side of a gently 
sloping hill, elevated from fifty to an hundred 





feet above the “ bottom land.” The soil is of 
a rich, dark loam, yielding fine crops of corn 
every year. There was every indication of 
an old Indian settlement there. All over the 
hill were scattered pieces of flint. At one 
side was a deep ravine with aspring of water. 
The top of the hill was covered by one of 
those circular mounds peculiar to Indian for- 
tifications, and unquestionably the work of 
human hands. Some suppose this was the 
scene of a great battle; at all events, there 
were hundreds, yes, thousands, perhaps, of 
aborigines buried in this hill, from a few in- 
ches to three or four feet under ground. 
Without an exception, where the entire body 
had been buried, the feet were toward the 
rising sun. Many skulls, disjointed bones, 
vertebrie and broken bits of pottery had been 
buried in an apparently careless manner ; 
though, I believe, no skulls were found that 
were not face uppermost, and laid in a gen- 
eral direction from east to west. As soon as 
a “trace” was found, it was followed up to 
the skull ; for it was always around the skulls 
that the earthen bottles and other curiosities 
sought for were placed. If the trace re- 
vealed the bones of a grown person, the speci- 
mens found were sure to be of large size; 
while vessels of inferior workmanship and 
smaller dimensions were found at the heads 
of children. 

On my arrival a group of horsemen were 
idly watching Mr. Christian, who was hard 
at work digging. Friends are made in a few 
moments in the West. Christian seemed de- 
lighted at the prospect of a co-worker for a 
day or two. Our only tools were a mattock 
(not the bidens or tridens of Latin grammar 
notoriety, but an affair with a single tooth,) 
a hoe, and a butcher’s knife—the latter of 
great use in probing round the skulls for 
pottery. About noon that day we unearthed 
a choice lot of vessels, among them a small 
idol representing a woman. We worked on 
till night with varied success, exposing in all 
eight or ten skeletons. It was Sunday. The 
character of the region all round about was 
wild and rough. There were no churches 
within miles. Right or wrong, never before 
had I so plainly seen “sermons in” the 
bones, if not in the “stones” before me. The 
rough Missourians, as they rode by, jested 
over this “ premature resurrection ” (as they 
called it, of the skeletons we had exposed. 
But the strange circumstances furnished us 
all with food for more serious reflection. As 
the mattock or hoe clashed into the ribs and 
joints, and pulverized, scattered and mixed 
with the earth the decayed bones of the In- 
dians, it was plain how the soil was enriched, 
and a future nourishment for grass, corn and 
fruits provided, which would eventually cir- 
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culate back into the bodies of another genera- 
tion. 
According to the poet : 












































“Jam seges est ubi Troia fuit, rescandaque fulce, 
Luxuriat Phrigio sanguine pinguis humus.” 

Some of the bones were evidently those of 
men of large stature; the vertebra of one 
man, Christian assured me, was a_ third 
larger than any he had ever seen. All the 
skulls were inferior in shape. The jaws were 
large and strong ; the facial angle low and 
the forehead contracted. Roots of trees and 
the pressure of the earthenware had in some 
cases horribly distorted the skulls. In our 
zeal to follow up a trace, we dug a trench 
directly across the travelled road, which 
obliged us to cut away the trees and open a 
new road below. Bits of muscle shells, ap- 
parently, a claw of some animal, burnt stones, 
charcoal, a lump of lead nearly a pound in 
weight, and an ornament for the neck were 
found. 

Here is a rare opportunity for studying 
Primitive Man in America. 
Figuier, Lubbock, and other such writers, 
could with a little research and imagination 
easily draw up a domestic scene, a feast or a 
battle, from the relics so thickly strewn over 
this hill. So valuable a field did Christian 
judge this for the archeologist that he leased 
it to prevent any disturbance from outsiders. 
Yet he would gladly welcome, and even 
share his discoveries with any one who was 
really interested in advancing the study of 
antiquities. 

As night came on, Christian left this “ Val- 
ley of the Shadow of Death,” and passed up 
into the “ Delectable Mountains,” or rather 
upon a hill, where we spent the night in a 
log cabin. 

Early the next morning we resumed our 
excavations, and by four in the afternoon 
had disclosed a large number of skeletons and 
odd bones. We discovered about a dozen 
vessels of different shape; some pestles and 
numerous broken bits of pottery. Some of 
these last. when entire, must have been ves- 
sels as large as any Vermont sugar kettle. 

Business hurried me back *to Chester that 
afternoon ; once more I tramped through the 
cottonwoods, this time laden with several 
specimens of archeological interest. Hap- 
pening to be in Chester again in the follow- 
ing spring, I heard that Christian was still 
digging where I had left him six months be- 
fore. I accordingly visited the Indian graves 
again, secured the entire collection of antiqui- 
ties dug up by Christian, and sent them to the 
East. They are now at New Haven under 
the careof Prof. Marsh. This is but a single 
instance of hundreds of such mounds and 
graves, scattered over the western and south- 
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ern river valleys. The history of these 
mound-builders is almost unknown; and 
yet the subject is one of great interest to 
any who have the time and inclination to 
investigate antiquities. It is to be hoped that 
before these mounds are plowed down and 
destroyed by the westgrn pioneers that their 
external character, as well as their strange 
contents, may be safely preserved, so that it 
may no longer be said of the oldest continent, 
that it is behind any other in the knowledge 
of its primitive history and archeology. 
ALFRED D. CHANDLER. 





FIRST DAY SCHOOL CONFERENCES, 


A conference will be held after meeting with 
Friends of Rancocas, N. J., on Ist-day next, 18th 
inst., (erroneously stated llth last week.) Members 
of the visiting committee and other interested 
Friends are invited. 

A conference will be held at Hockessin, Del., 
on Ist day, 25th inst., after meeting. 

Members of the visiting committee and others con- 
cerned to attend will leave at 4.30 P. M., Tth-day, 
from Broad and Prime for Fairville Station on 
Baltimore Central R. R., where Friends will meet 
them. Can return on lst day afternoon. 


—_———0-6—) 
CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 
8th mo. 18th, Haverford, Pa., 3 P.M. 
Roaring Creek, Pa., 10 A.M. 
Catawissa, Pa., 3 P.M. 
Orange, N. J., 104 A. M. 
Orangeville, N. Y., 11 A.M. 
Kelso’s school house, Mi., 3 P. M. 
25th West Nottingham, Ind., 3 P. M. 
9th mo. Ist Reading, Pa.,3 P. M. 
Abington, Pa., 3 P. M. 
Chester, Pa., 3 P. M. 
Westfield, N. J. 3 P. M. 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., 103 A. M. 
Constantia, N. Y. 
Alexandria, Va., 11 A. M. 
Back Creek, Va., 11 A. M. 
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ITEMS. ‘ 

AccorpiINn@ to a report of the Census Office, the 
total area of the United States and Territories 
amounts to 3,603,844 square miles, or, 1,984,467 
square miles in the States, and 1,619,377 square 
miles in the Territories. For the whole coun- 
try, the number of families is 7,579,363, with an 
average of 5.09 persons to each family; and the 
number of dwellings is 7,042,833, with an average 
of 5.47 persons to each dweiling. For the States, 
the number of families is 7,481,607, with an aver- 
age of 5.09 persons to each family ; and the num- 
ber of dwellings is 6,941,603, with an average of 
5.49 persons to each dwelling. For the whole 
country, the number of persons .to the square mile 
is 10.7; and for the States alone, the number of 
persons to the square mile is 19.21. 


A curious and valuable tree is the Stillingia Sab- 
ifera, or tallow-tree of China. Its most important 
peculiarity is that it contains separatety, in nearly a 
pure state, the two proximate principles of animal 
tallow, stearine And elaine. It has other uses. Its 
leaves are employed as a black dye; its wood is 
hard and durable, and may be easily used for the 
blocks in printing Chinese books and various other 
articles ; and, finally, the refuse of the nut serves 
for fuel and manure 
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WATCHES A SPECIALTY. | 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
ISAAC DIXON & SON, 
120 South Eleventh 8St., 


PHILADELPHIA. 





We now offer to the Public one of the largest 
assortments of Watches in this City at low rates. 
Special attention paid to repairing Fine Watches. | 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


924 Chestnut St., Philad. 535 Broadway, N.Y. 





OPTICIANS, MATHEMATICAL AND 
PHILOSOP | 


HICAL INSTRUMENT 
MAKERS AND IMPORTERS, 


Spectacles, Microscopes, Spy Glasses, Opera 
Glasses, Telescopes, Botanical Glasses, Drawing In- 
struments of Brass and German Silver, Surveying 
Compasses, Engineers’ Transits and Levels, Chains, 
Tape Measures, Drawing Paper, and drawing ma- 
terials of all descriptions. 

Magic Lanterns and Slides, Thermometers, Ba- 
rometers, Globes, Electric Machines, Rhumsakot 
Coils, Air Pumps, Galvanic Apparatus, &c., &c. 

The following Manuals sent on receipt of 10 cents 
for each part: 

Part 1. Mathematical Instruments, 156 pages. 

‘¢ 2. Optical me 
‘¢ 3. Magic Lanterns, 
4. Philosophical Instruments, 66 ‘ 
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// > FURNITURE, a 
| MATTRESS, FEATHER, \ 


BEDDING WAREROOMS, 


44 NORTH TENTH S8T., 
tow Arch, Pilate 


CHAMBER FURNITURE. 


BED TICKING, 
FEATHERS, 

FEATHER BEDS, 
FEATHER PILLOWS, 
EATHER BOLSTERS, 

THERS BY THE POUND, 
MATTRESSES OF EVERY KIND, 
SP RING < ‘OTS AND IRON BEDSTEADS, 
BLANKETS, 

COMFORTABLES, COUNTERPANES, 

ALL GOODS AT LOWEST, CASH PRICES. 





F 
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PS We are constantly adding to our assortment 
of Goods, in order to meet the requirements for all 
seasons of the year. 





Jos. B, HANCOCK, ELISHA FOGG, 
MILES KING, MORRIS FOGG, 


HANCOCK, KING & FOGG, 

No. 41 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
BRICKLAYERS, BUILDERS, 
AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
Wrought Iron Air Tight Gas Consuming Heater, 
Ranges, Fireboard Stoves, Grates, Slate Mantles, 

en eammrorecens Bath Boilers, &c. 


MERRIHEW & SON, 


STEAM- 


POWER 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTERS, 


135 N. THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


In addition to Book, Pamphlet, and Periodical work, the undersigned will execute every 


description of 


PLAIN AND FANCY JOB PRINTING, 


From the finest Card to the largest Poster. 


Having supplied themselves with ample material,—new Type, new Presses, dc., &c.‘— 


and having every facility for the proper and prompt execution of work, they confidently 


solicit a share of public patronage. 


MERRIHEW & SON, 
135 N. Third Street. 
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Gaducational. — 

CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE. 
S.C. Couuins, M. A., Principal. 

A Boarding School for both sexes under the care 

of the Society of Friends. Fall term commences 


9th mo. 9th, 1872. For circulars address J. LIP- 
PINC Ort, Superintendent, Chappaqua, New York. 


RISTOL BOARDING SCHOOL for Girls, will 
re-open 9th mo. 17th. 
R. A. PIERCE, enenpe 


FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOL 


For Boarders and Day-Pupils, Woodstown, N. J., 
opens 9th mo. 9th, 1872. Thorough instruction in 
all the branches taugbt in the best Seminaries. 
Painting and Drawing taught by a superior teacher. 
The Principal has had an experience of 20 years in 
some of the best Seminaries of Pennsylvania. Com- 
forts of a home furnished. For circulars address 
AUGUSTUS C. NORRIS, Principal, 
Woodstown, N. J. 


- TEACHER WANTED. 


A male teacher, who is a member of the Society 
of Friends and qualified to teach the usual English 
branches, will be needed in Friends’ Central School, 
at the commencement of the next term, 9th mo. 2d, 
1872. Apply to A. B. IVINS, A. M., Principal, 1524 
North Broad Street, Philadelphia. 


. TEACHER WANTED. 


The Male Department of Friends’ School at Salem, 
N. J., having become vacant by the resignation of 
Elwood B. Conrad, a suitable Teacher is wanted. 
Address THOS. T. HILLIARD, on behalf of the 
Committee, Salem, N. J. 


ce TEACHER WANTED. 


A Principal to take charge of Friends’ Seminary, 
Easton, Washington Co., N. Y. Address ANDREW 
DORLAND, Deau’ oC orners, New York. 


FRIENDS’ 


Gaucational. 


CHESTER ACADEMY, 


For Boys and Girls. 

This Boarding and Day-School is located in the 
most beautiful part of Chester, Pa. The rates are 
reasonable. All boarding pupils are treated as 
members of the Principal’s family. There are two 
departments—Primary and Academic. 

For Circulars, address 

GEO. GILBERT, Principal. 


Kennett Square Academy for Boys. 
Chester Co., Pa,, 
Accommodates pupils the whole year. Whole ex- 
pense to $4.75 per week. 
Swirain C. SHortuper, A. M., Graduate of Har- 
vard University, Principal. 


TAYLOR & JACKSON'S ACADEMY, 
WILMING'TI'ON, DEL., 
Will re open, as formerly, on the first Second-day 
of Ninth month next, provided with competent in- 
structors and excellent boarding facilities for both 
sexes in separate homes. 
MILTON JACKSON, M. S., 
tfo Principal. 


THE MIAMI VALLEY INSTITUTE, 


A Boarding School for both sexes, under the care 
of Friends, near Springboro, Warren County, Ohio, 
will open its Third year, with the lst session of 15 
weeks, on 9th mo. 10th, 1872; 2d session of 13 
weeks on list mo. 7th 1873, and 3d s+ssion of 11 
weeks on the ‘5th of 4th mo., 1873. Whole ex- 
pense for the school year, deducting amount earned 
in two hours of each day devoted to physical in- 
dustries, is $150.00. For catalogue containing fll 
particulars, apply,to *E. W. Whipple, A. M., Prin 
cipal. 





















MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTD, _ 
Chartered by “ Act of the Legislature,” js under the 
care of Friends. Both sexes are admitted. Fall and 
winter term opens 9th mo. 16th. 

Expen-es $200 per y-ar. 





~ INDIAN AGENT WANTED. 


There being a prospect that the office of Agent at 
the Pawnee Agency, Nebraska, will be vacant at the 


clos: of ihis year, the undersigned have been ap- 
TRUSTEES. 


Pierce a pointed to select a successor. It is requisite that 

Sate ao the Friend appointed for this responsible station 

Ellis P Marshall ’ ie s Pratt should be qualified to keep accounts, and to super- 

At Gone Darlington Hoopes intend with firmness and judgment the affairs of the 
J ‘ lin 


ar .. | Agency. He should feel a sincere concern fur the 
pel, Concordville, Deleware Gounty, Pas Prinei- welfare of the Indians. A married man would be 

: ici, - dh preterred whose wife would take an interest in the 

instruction of the Indiana women and their children. 
Ercildoun Seminary for Young Ladies. The salary is $15.0 per anoum, witb the use of a 
This Institution, which has a beautiful and healthy | comfortable dwelling-house and a large garden. 

location, three miles south of Coatesville, on the| The Government will require bond and security 
Peonsylvania Ceaotrai and Wilmington and Reading | for the faithful administration of the office. 
Railroad, will commence its Full aud Winter Session} It is desired tbat Friends generally may look out 
on the 30th of Ninth month next. Thorough and /| fora suitable wember of our Religious Society to 
careful ins‘ruction is given in the various depart- | fill this office, and that those only may be en- 
ments. Terms $85 per session of twenty weeks, | couraged to apply who are suitable. 
For circulars and full particulars address R. DAR- 











cee COMMITTEE. 
T . : sil 3 : ., Pa. 
LINGTON, Jr., Priacipal, Eres eens ee ENJ. HALLOWEBLL, Sandy Spring, Md. 
SAMUEL M. JANNBEY, Lincoln, Loudon Co., Va. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, | THOMAS T. CANBY, Baltimore. 
SWARTH#AORE, DELAWARE CO, PA. | SAMUEL TOWNSEND, Baltimore. 
This Institution for both s-xes will re-open 9th | JAMES WO 3D, Kirk’s Mills, Lancaster Co., Pa. 
mo. 3d, 1872. | Communications upon the subject may be ad- 
For catalogue, &c., address {dressed to either member of the Committee, to be 


EUWARD H. MAGILL, President. _ received by the Ist of 10:h month. 
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